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BLEAKNESS IS NOT associated with production and it 
seems to me that the officials chose a bleak word when 
they boosted “austerity”. They made it an end in 
itself, whereas what they wanted to do was to put an 
end to extravagance and ostentation. This can be better 
done by reference to the laws of taste, of which it is the 
essence that they change in measure with the conditions 
they reflect. An essential to the usefulness of 
economy is that it should be effected with elegance. 
In that way, something is made out of what is 
removed and we are spared the depression of constantly 
considering why it is necessary. At the same time 
we are encouraged in performance of our work by 
reduction in reminders of the restrictions imposed on it. 

For this reason, readers must not expect me to explain 
any of the slight changes they may notice during coming 
months in the format and feel of this paper. I find no 
inspiration in housewifely accounts of page-paring and 
line-lengthening. I grow tired of announcements, 
boasting obstacles overcome; these, by their nature, 
can read only as apologias for attenuation (of spirit, it 
often seems to me, as well as of space). A host does not 
parade before his guests—even in wartime—the market- 
ing minutiae of his meals, and an editor has similar 
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obligation, inasmuch as all that matters with difficulties 
is the ingenuity to which they give challenge. That 
ingenuity should be sufficient to keep in its right place 
the fact that one has had to meet them. 

Once met, they should be cut ; not discussed. Recital 
of retrenchment is a poor form of display, and readers 
are asked, therefore, not only to accept innovations as 
evidences of economy, but to see beyond them as celebra- 
tions of our continuance, through thick (as we once 
were) and thin (as we may be). 

I do not wish to bring that latter nearer than necessary. 
So I will not take up more space than I should. I will 
neither swim against stream in the present nor flounder 
in floods of prophecy for the future. Instead, let me 
draw a few drops from the well of the past. The bucket, 
neither Fire nor Sand, might well be labelled “ Oil— 
for troubled waters ”’, and it was filled in 1156. 

“In process of time, the Britons, recovering their long-lost 
population and knowledge of the use of arms, reacquired their 
high and ancient character .. . 

‘ Though defeated and put to flight on one day, they are ready 

to resume the combat on the next, neither dejected by their loss 
nor by their dishonour ... neither oppressed by hunger nor 
despondent in adversity, but ready, after a defeat, to return 
immediately to action and again endure the dangers of war; they 
are as easy to overcome in a single battle as difficult to subdue in 
a protracted war.” 
These words were written by Giraldo Cambrensis, and 
the Britons referred to are, therefore, the Welsh. But 
the comparison holds good in our later days and quota- 
tion of it should offset much that we find, this spring, 
offensive. 


FUTURE BUDGETS 
By J. H. BURTON,! F.R.Econ.S. 


THE FOURTH BUDGET and Finance Act of the war is, 
according to a recent statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a success. The financial position is satis- 
factory: no further budget will be necessary this year. 
That means fiscal year, ending 5th April, 1942. Nobody 
will deny that present taxation is a very heavy burden 
on most of those who come within its net. What of the 
future ? 

The Finance Act, 1941, imposes on certain incomes 
a charge the magnitude of which has never before been 
equalled and it makes the plight of the middle-class man 
more precarious than ever. While it taxes the wealthy 
at a rate up to 19s. 6d. in the pound, reducing an income 
of £66,000 a year to a figure, after paying income tax 
and surtax, but before meeting purchase tax and other 
taxes such as excise duties, etc., to £5,000, it leaves such 
a person a certain sum on which to exist and while it 
taxes the ordinary, reasonably successful individual in 
a way which makes him have to cut out what in his 
station of life were practical necessities, it fails to touch 
about eighteen million (72 per cent) income earners. 

Unfair as the foregoing may be, one might be inclined 
to regard it as unavoidably necessary if it were reasonably 
sufficient to meet the proportion of the cost of the war 
that ought to be borne annually by taxation as opposed 
to borrowed moneys. But it does not do so. 

The heavy increases, though estimated to produce an 
additional £250,000,000 (£125,000,000 from increased 
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poundage and £125,000,000 by reason of reduced 
allowances) is really only calculated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to yield a net £125,000,000 towards 
war costs as the balance is to be treated as a credit to be 
returned to the taxpayer after the war. The greater part 
of this sum will go to those who, for the first time, are 
being brought within the so-called taxation net. Strictly 
speaking, these persons are not required to pay income 
tax, but merely to lend their small proportion to the 
State, free of interest, until the cessation of hostilities. 
And so, the number of actual taxpayers is left as it was, 
at less than twenty per cent of the income-enjoying 
public. 

Statistics show that 20,000,000 wages and salary 
earners drawing upwards of £,4,000,000,000 a year are 
at present contributing nothing to the income tax. 
And they are apparently to remain immune. In addition, 
there are many who receive unearned income from 
dividends, interest, annuities, royalties, and the like, who, 
though in most cases suffering a deduction of income tax 
at the standard rate, are not ultimately liable to bear any 
of the impost. Others are liable for a portion of the 
amount of tax deducted. They obtain, or are entitled 
to do so, repayment of the whole or part according to 
the facts of their circumstances. And (a point not to be 
overlooked), there are many who receive an appreciable 
portion of their remuneration in kind, whether as board 
and lodging, house, coal, light, fuel, rates, etc., and 
according to income tax law as it stands at the present 
time, not being capable of being converted into cash 
by the recipients, it is not assessable to income tax, 
thought it is difficult to see any reason why it ought not 
to be taxed. Especially is this so when it is known that 
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nowadays many are evading taxes by so arranging their 
affairs. 

Annual income in the region of £5,000,000,000 bears 
no direct tax. 

At a time when the National expenditure is exceed- 
ing net income by more than £2,500,000,000 
(£2,420,597,000 shown in the Chancellor’s estimate 
plus the proportion of income tax to be returned) it is 
inconceivable that any able-bodied non-combatant man 
or woman who is earning or receiving an income is 
doing his duty to his country unless he is making a 
direct contribution to the war, preferably in the form of 
a tax on his income. 

The vast annual deficit of £/2,500,000,000 is accumula- 
ting and adding to the existing huge National debt 
and forming a millstone round the neck of the nation, 
a burden that can never be wiped out unless a capital 
levy of nearly a hundred per cent be ultimately imposed. 
And it is doubtful if even a levy of that extent would be 
sufficient, though it is quite certain that it would be absurd, 
impractical, and even impossible to inflict it. 

Yet there seems to be a way out of this trouble if 
those who are entrusted with the control of the country’s 
financial affairs would only put fear aside and proceed 
to raise a proper sum annually by means fair to all. 

One is not underestimating the magnitude or the 
unpleasantness of the task of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In his budget speech Sir Kingsley Wood 
said: ‘I have come to the conclusion that in the 
circumstances and needs of to-day I must look to direct 
taxation covering all sections of the community to raise the 
necessary revenue. The burden which I am compelled 
to impose, will, I recognize, involve the heaviest 
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sacrifices by all classes of the community other than those 
with the smallest incomes.” 

That statement is difficult to accept at face value in 
view of the fact that 72 to 80 per cent of the income 
earners are still immune and that many of the lower 
middle “‘ black-coated ’’ workers, too, are exempt. For 
instance, a married man, whose salary is £398 per 
annum, having three children and paying a life assurance 
premium of £67 pays nothing in income tax and if he 
be a contributor to a superannuation scheme, maintain 
a dependent relative or have a fourth child a larger income 
than £400 per annum, even £500, would escape. 

One is not suggesting that those receiving—one can 
no longer say “enjoying”’ large incomes should not 
be required to contribute to the National Exchequer 
according to ability—they should; nor that the small 
income people should pay more than a fair quota—they 
should not. And that is the crux of the problem. All 
classes should be called upon according to ability. The 
80 per cent who are paying no income tax could well 
afford an impost of 24 per cent to 5 per cent—a mere 
sixpence to a shilling in the pound. Instead of 
impoverishing them it would elevate them to a proper 
status as direct partners with their so-called wealthy 
compatriots, contributing to the running of the country 
and the finance of the war ; a case of sparing not the rod 
and spoiling not the child. And if these people ought 
not to be impoverished neither ought any other class 
to be so treated. The logical inference is, therefore, that 
in justice to all, a small tax should be imposed on those 
with small incomes and a large tax on those with big 
incomes. Proper grading, according to amounts or 
alternatively, a standard (a real standard payable by all) 
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is needed, the adjustments being by way of allowances 
from income. 

Incidentally, the magnitude in total of the small 
incomes would ensure a very substantial yield from the 
low impost, while a relief at the other end would be 
accorded to so few comparatively that the net gain 
would be great. 

The present may not be an appropriate time to over- 
haul the income tax system. That may well be deferred 
until after the war, but there is a very simple way to 
secure the benefit without the trouble. If the vast 
majority of income earners, the people who now bear 
no tax, were charged at a shilling in the pound an annual 
sum in the region of £250,000,000 would accrue, twice 
as much as the recent increase imposed by the 1941 
budget. A flat rate could be assessed on all income and 
in the ordinary assessments made as at present the flat 
rate figure could be deducted, i.e. count as part of the 
total sum payable by those whose liability exceeds the 
flat rate. A further reform might wisely relate to the 
excess profits tax. A real reduction of the impost to 
75 or 80 per cent, not a promise of a return of 20 per cent 
as recently introduced in the budget, accompanied by 
an extension of it to all excess profits including personal 
incomes whether from a profession or as an employee, is 
suggested. 

That would be a great stroke of financial strategy. 
Though it would seem to reduce the yield it is felt that, 
on the contrary, it would increase it substantially as 
there would then be an incentive to make profit, not by 
profiteering but by honest effort and good organization. 
A fifth of the extra profit would be retained as the 
reward, though that figure would be reduced to 
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one-tenth as it would have to bear income tax. The net 
figure that would remain to the business man would not 
be lost to the Revenue. It would be more than offset 
by bigger profits for taxation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, consciously or 
otherwise, has disregarded what the Prime Minister 
declared when indicating his intention “zo charge all 
profits arising out of the war”. The Chancellor went 
further than that in one respect, but not far enough in 
another. The excess profits tax charges all excess profits 
over a certain basic figure (not merely those arising out of 
the war) of trades and businesses but leaves exempt pro- 
fessions and employees. The two last-named may be, 
many are known to be, making excess profits that arise 
out of the war and pay no excess profits tax on them, 
while the profits of many trades and businesses do not 
arise out of the war yet have to be handed over to the 
Government in full, in so far as they exceed the standard 
prescribed. 

The reform in regard to excess profits tax might be 
by way of— 

(a) taxing all excess profits over the pre-war or 
minimum standard of everybody, not merely certain 
types of profit as at present ; and 

(4) reducing the poundage from 100 per cent to 
75 or 80 per cent. 

Statistics show that in the first year of the war increases 
in wages amounted to, at least, {105,000,000 and over- 
time increases to a much greater figure. An 80 per cent 
excess profits tax thereon would yield about 
£,200,000,000. Applied to professions, to others in 
business who are now immune from the impost, and to 
those whose incomes arise from rents, dividends, etc., 
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another big sum would accrue; another £250,000,000, 
or more. 

A tax that takes all or nearly all the profit, whether by 
income tax, surtax, or excess profits duty contravenes 
the elemental principle of successful taxation and 
militates against the real requirements of a country in 
war time. It fails to take into account normal healthy 
growth of business. Expansion and equipment should 
be encouraged, not discouraged. Energetic manage- 
ment of any business and incentive to earn money are 
discouraged by too high a tax. 

A third, very fruitful source of revenue neglected by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is that which would 
arise from an expansion of the purchase tax to services. 
Public utilities such as electricity, gas, transport, and 
private enterprise of the type of cleaning and laundry 
services, hotels and restaurants and professional services 
might profitably and justifiably be brought within the 
taxation net. A small impost should produce a substantial 
revenue, probably from one hundred to five hundred 
million pounds a year according to the degree of the 
burden laid down. Even if a service tax diminished user 
to an expenditure equal to pre-war or less and so kept 
down the yield below the estimated figures above 
indicated, it would secure in full measure one or other 
or both the expressed objects of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who said, in reference to the heavy taxes 
imposed by his latest budget : “‘ They are, however, vital 
and necessary, not only to meet our existing financial 
situation, but, what is equally vital and necessary, for 
the reasons I have already given, to secure reduction in 
consumption.’ Revenue would accrue on the actual con- 
sumption or user and so far as diminution in demand 
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were caused, there would be the fourfold benefit 
of— 

(1) reducing imports and increasing availability of 
home products for export ; 

(2) keeping down expenditure and thus leaving more 
money for investment in war bonds, saving certificates, 
etc. ; 

(3) releasing for national work labour now absorbed 
in manufacturing and distributing the volume that would 
be eliminated ; and 

(4) a measure against inflation. 

Speaking from a long practical experience in adminis- 
tration of public services and the financial problems con- 
nected with taxation there should be little or no difficulty 
in collecting and accounting for the tax. 

The public would soon regard it as a war-time 
increase in the cost of commodities and services just as 
now happens in regard to articles that bear the purchase 
tax, the customs or excise duty, or other national impost. 
They would not like it, but they would soon get used 
to it and as good citizens, prepared to do anything for 
the cause of freedom and right, would cheerfully, or at 
least, ungrudgingly, submit to a necessary measure in 
the very special circumstances now obtaining. 

A still further (new) source of income tax fully justified 
would be obtained by bringing within the bounds of 
liability income received in kind such as board and 
lodging, house accommodation, clothing and a host of 
other things. This has grown considerably of late. Not 
only does it apply to those in the fighting, etc., services, 
including both men and women, but also to many in 
rivilian life. In fact, the exemption of these people, 
together with the high rate of tax, is driving more and 
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more to barter arrangements which enable transactions 
to be effected without tax liability. 


YIELD OF THE SUGGESTED NEW TAXES 


A rough estimate of the yield of the taxes suggested 
in this article is a yearly sum of approximately 
£,800,000,000 made up as follows :— 


1. From a small tax on all incomes . : 4 RAS 
2. From the reduction of Excess Profits Tax 

to 80 per cent. : : . : : 100,000,000 
3. From the extension of Excess Profits Tax to all 

profits .. . : : 5 : 3 200,000,000 
4. From a tax on services , : : - 200,000,000 
5- By making incomes received in kind liable to 


taxation . : : : : : : 50,000,000 


£,800,000,000 


As the inflationary gap is estimated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be £500,000,000 (without allowing 
for any further subsidies) an additional £800,000,000 
would be a very welcome augmentation of the Exchequer. 

There are ministers of the Cabinet and members of 
Parliament who are willing to face bombs, but apparently 
the lack of courage that has been noteworthy for a long 
time amongst present members of Parliament has in no 
way diminished. These people will not touch the small 
income man, the majority of the electorate, seemingly 
for fear of results at the next election. 


(Epitor’s Note.—ZJ¢ will be understood that this 
article went to press before 14th April.) 
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MANY OF THESE poets have been previously printed 
in Life and Letters To-Day, and most of them have 
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submitted poems (not necessarily here included). I am, 
therefore, in the position of having watched their 
development both before and behind the scenes. My 
judgment of what they can do is reinforced by my 
private knowledge of what they cannot. That is why 
I take upon myself to review them, and though my 
criticism may want sonority, it will be known that 
it neither lacks sympathy nor springs from jealousy. 
2 

I make this preamble because each recent generation 
of poets has suffered from two things; too early 
publication, and too rude a reception by its immediate 
predecessors. The first of these statements will be dis- 
puted, but the list at the top of this review shows that, 
for the reader at any rate, plenty of verse finds its way 
into print. 

This, on the whole, causes the unwillingness with 
which the young are received, for when they 
publish too soon or too often, there is less chance for 
their achievement to accord with their aims, and it is 
the discrepancy between the two that usually receives 
most criticism. 

To-day the fashion is to say that if these are our war 
poets, they have not as yet come very close to under- 
standing the war. That must be as it may ; Mr. Keidrych 
Rhys does a useful service in reminding us that being in 
the Forces does not necessarily mean that poets cease 
writing. I do not think he substantiates his claim that 
a new kind of poetry is being written. It is merely a 
different kind of poetry. For when the cry goes up, 
“What are the young poets doing?” the answer is not, 
as it should be, “ learning their trade’ but, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, “heaving coal, polishing buttons, 
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darning socks, doing fatigues, queuing for chits”’ and 
none of these are the best incentives to technical develop- 
ment in their art. 

The “poets in uniform” is, indeed, a slogan that 
can do more harm than good, for the wearing of a 
uniform does not necessarily issue with it a burning 
desire to write of war; frequently the reverse, and in 
this war (which is not understood by some of the critics) 
the man in the Services often has less knowledge of 
it, as well as less opportunity and desire to know it, 
than the in many ways more regimented civilian. 

It happens that Miss Edith Sitwell is so far the only 
poet who has written deep and durable poetry out of 
this war, yet she is not, as far as I know, wearing a steel- 
hat, and Vernon Watkins, who stands head and shoulders 
above other newcomers, is in the Royal Air Force but 
neither before nor since appears to have felt compulsion 
“* to have created ’’ in Stephen Spender’s words, “ (1) any 
major event in the war; (2) any statement of the nature 
of the struggle in which we are involved, either as 
suffering or as ideas; (3) any positive faith in the 
democracy for which we are fighting ; (4) any effective 
statement against war.” 

I should say at this point that neither has Mr. Spender. 
Yet there is a line of Watkins that always comes to mind 
when I see ruins or think of the City raid of December, 
1940— cinders are priestlike in their tale of fire.” 
Mr. Watkins was not writing of war, but of “ the Dead 
Words”’, but because he is a poet, his words enlarge 
from the particular to the general ; that is why I do not 
think it matters if we do have no war-poets in this war, 
and why Alun Lewis seems to me at his least convincing 
when he emulates Edward Thomas. It is unfair, however, 
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to lift lines from Vernon Watkins, for he is not a poet 
of lines, nor even of images, striking as both these always 
are in his work ; heis a poet of poemsasa whole, alertly 
experienced, carefully conceived, and meticulously 
wrought. It is possible that some will think that some- 
times they are overwrought but even while thinking this, 
those must feel that Watkins works in his own way and 
speaks his own grave language with authority. Rich in 
music, he is sustained in intellect and in absorption in his 
art. His world may incur the charge of being remote but 
to my mind it is the better for that. It is areal and rocky 
world, with depth in its shadows and song in its seas 
and forests. He has his mannerisms, and I do not think 
it perverse to say that it is one of his merits that they 
could not be mistaken for anyone else’s; too many 
of his contemporaries could sign each other’s verses 
without anyone being aware of the deception. 

This is, in part, because they have not had time to 
find their own myth; in search of their individuality, 
they use collective symbols. Thus the reader of these 
books will be struck by the frequency of drowning, 
whether as a theme or as a metaphor, and it is peculiar 
to find two such dissimilar poets as Stephen Spender 
and Nicholas Moore using the image of railway lines in 
writing of their love ; of the two, I think Nicholas Moore 
is the more successful, being more vigorous and original 
in handling of a simile that, with Spender, only just 
avoids descent into theme-song. It is, of course, some- 
thing to sing. I could wish the young poets would 
remember that more. His singing quality is one of the 
things that marks Vernon Watkins, and it is surprising 
that Alun Lewis, who with his own first book, stands out 
next after him—should, being a compatriot, write so often 
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on conversational level. Mr. Lewis more than most in 
this collection has integrated his feelings about war into 
expressiveness—though the reader will be put off by a 
muddled blurb, and by the author’s own statement that 
“a soldier sees with his own eyes and nobody else’s”’, 
for the point is that is it as a soldier he sees, or as a 
civilian in khaki? Mr. Lewis’s soldier-poems are those 
of a man looking back and though, being thus intensely 
personal, they cannot claim to be concerned with interpret- 
ing war as a whole, they need be none the worse for that ; 
he expresses the loneliness, the inertia lit by flashes of 
alertness and above all, and constantly, the sexual hunger 
of the civilian-turned-soldier. In this last he is as stark 
as he is the raid-poems which give the title to his 
book ; these, with those of Mervyn Peake, seem to me 
some of the few that have yet been written that give the 
acrid sense of spiritual violation behind the material 
destruction of raids. But even here the matter is not 
sufficiently transmuted; Mr. Lewis speaks more often 
than he sings, and it cannot too often be stated that the 
poet’s calling is to sing ; platform speaking has been what 
was wrong with the poetry of the last ten years. 

The platform has gone, but the speaking remains. 
This is most noticeable in Christopher Lee’s Remember. 
Man which, in its reiteration of bald statements, reads 
like a commentary to a documentary film and like that 
at its best can be only a dramatized report, and not an 
imaginative recreation. Francis Scarfe tends in the 
same direction, though his greater technical ability than 
many of his fellows makes him correspondingly more 
agreeable to read, and he has an ironic wit, which can 
produce neat parodies of workers’ songs. Speech is 
the tone of most of the contributors to Poems from 
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Ulster, and the result is statement of fact rather than 
resolution of feeling. This is noticeable, again, in many 
of the Poems from the Forces. The majority of the 
contributors to this—such as Roy Fuller, Gavin Ewart, 
J. F. Hendry, Tom Scott, John Waller, and the editor 
himself—were beginning to be known before the war, 
but there are plenty of others whom the reader may 
“discover ’’ (the late Timothy Corsellis, E. D. Cox, 
John Manifold, John Cromer, Lewis Halsey, John 
Prichard). The great merit of this book is that it shows 
not so much how many poets are in uniform, but what 
they are writing. And if one says it is hoped they will 
one day write better, that is not intended as disparage- 
ment. Nicholas Moore writes much and publishes 
frequently, but his latest work shows such improvement 
that he has already passed beyond the two pamphlets, 
by which it now seems unfair to judge him. Mr. Moore 
is an example of the torrential poet, but his words tumble 
out in such a stream that his is more flood than speaking 
level. In any event, he heads the young group of young 
writers who style themselves “ romantic”. None of 
these is content with statements of fact; they have 
imagination, though they have not, very often, music. 
Their descents to conversationalism are not due to the 
desire to talk in flat tones, which they abhor, but to 
inability to sustain their poems at the pitch on which 
they are begun. This is natural and, in the young, not 
necessarily a major fault. Words must come first, and 
many of their elders seem to hate words. After the 
words must come tempo and rhythm, metre and music, 
and it is here that the conditions of the time do not help. 

Faced with a break in their material development, 
carrying into new fields the urgency to write, the 
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important thing to them is to get their words down on 
paper and then, time being short, to get them published. 
And so the majority of these poems should be taken 
not as finished poems, but as pointers of what might be 
done and, it is hoped, will be. It is too early yet to 
expect men, bewildered both by their youth and by 
Service-life, to make major utterances about the war. In 
the main it is only those who are not in it themselves 
who expect them to. But it may be noticed and held to 
the young writers’ credit that they continue to practise 
their craft and in that is the best hope that it may be an art 
by the time there is a better thing than war to celebrate. 
Vernon Watkins is already an artist. So, on a much 
smaller scale, is Mervyn Peake and Alun Lewis should be. 
Nicholas Moore has his own ideas, with which one is 
more content to fall in than with those of some of his 
more distinguished but crotchety elders, and G. S. Fraser, 
John Waller, J. F. Hendry, Alex Comfort have 
individualities which give them something to work on— 
and from. If “towhat?”’ is asked, the answer is, as always, 
to balanced performance following uncertain promise. 
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There is, I would add, indication that this is realized 
by most of these, though still insufficient attention is 
paid to form. The willing reader will, however, see this 
as in part reaction from outer, and in part to being in 
the “recruit” stages of inner, discipline, and it is in 
the reader’s readiness to share the intention of an author 
that his own encouragement to perfect communication 
of it, lies. 

(J regret that Henry Treece’s “Invitation and Warning” 
and Adam Drinan’s “The Men of the Rocks’ were 
recetved too late for inclusion.—R. H.) 


OLD WORLDS FOR NEW 
By OSBERT SITWELL 


Now THAT ALL the talk is of new worlds (whisper to 
me, you who are with me waking and sleeping, where 
I have heard such talk before, was it during the Trojan 
Wars, the Punic, or the Wars of the Roses !), now, I 
was saying, that all the talk is of new worlds, I feel that 
I myself am bound for the old, a Columbus in a hurry to 
reach home. I have caught a glimpse of a new heaven 
and earth fashioned by Woolworth’s and the B.B.C. 
from the wreckage of tanks and the spidery carcases 
of aircraft, and I prefer that which grew out of the 
fallen porphyry pillars of the Forum and of temples 
that had been cast down. It is, you will tell me, a matter 
of taste, or, perhaps of morality. The Common Man 
finds Woolworth’s convenient, and therefore It Fulfils 
A Function, therefore the things it sells are not only 
useful, sometimes, and cheap, but a thousand times more 
beautiful than the antiquated products and goods—for 
there are no arts in this world of which I speak, but only 
products and goods—of Egypt, Greece, Rome, Italy, 
and France in former times. 

To which I reply, with rodomontade, that for more 
than twenty years I have collected and made worlds, 
both old and new: some that existed, some that existed 
only as I saw them—and for me alone until I gave to 
my generation the key—and some that I created. Of the 
worlds existing in the past, I saw one in Cambodia, and 
handed it to you floating upon the wings of kingfishers, 
another or part of one in the swamps and mountains of 
Guatamala, in those vast churches, dark and cloudy with 
incense, the floors of which are sprinkled with rose petals 
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and glitter with stars of candlelight. Vast churches built 
for the Christian chairman of a board of ruthless, obsolete 
gods, naked heathens—but that world I reserve for 
another occasion. Then there were the worlds, more 
familiar of Spain and Italy, and that other ancient 
Mediterranean world which is so difficult to focus, and 
which, for instance, you can enter through the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae, a world built momentarily anew by the same 
sky, and the same stream rushing with surly strength 
through that gully which cuts off every other approach, 
a world of vast bronze helmets, gold masks, and echoing 
tombs . .. But one of the oldest worlds of which for an 
instant I caught sight was at a garden-party given by 
Prince Pu-Ru in April, 1934. Let me, then, try to catch 
that moment, though first we must have maps and charts 
and Chinese pedigrees, and, generally become prosaic. 
Prince Pu-Ru, a cousin of the former Emperor 
Hsiiang-Tung—now Emperor of Manchuqoa—was, at 
the time of which I speak, the only member of the 
Imperial Family allowed to reside in the northern capital. 
This forbearance on the part of the Republican Govern- 
ment and the City Elders was due to the esteem in which 
he was held throughout the length and breadth—and, 
in this connection, the phrase cannot be regarded as a 
cliché—of the whole country, as being the chief modern 
exponent of the art of calligraphy, the basic art of China, 
and the leading draughtsman of his day. The smallest 
fragment of his writing would change hands at public 
auction for several hundreds of pounds. He and his wife, 
also a member of the Manchu Royal House, lived in a 
palace—or rather the portion of one, since their residence 
had originally formed part of the Imperial City, until 
the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung had severed it from the main 
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body, and presented it to one of his younger sons, from 
whom the present owner is descended. And you must 
realize that the world palace here always denotes, not a 
single building, standing by itself, but an organization 
of groups of tiled and painted pavilions in a series of 
gardens, and also that, because Peking is built of houses 
of one storey—except for the Forbidden City and the 
Gates—it covers an immense area. It contains huge 
thoroughfares—planned, it is said) by Kubla Khan— 
and innumerable small, thronged streets—and then, 
suddenly, you will come to some backwater; a broad 
cul-de-sac, it may be, where it seems as though no one 
ever passed. The houses are ripe with age in this empty 
sunshine. The grass grows between the cobbles, there 
are no stalls for food or tea, no children, in their broad, 
padded coats, stamping and tumbling in the dust, no 
piebald dogs, no old gentlemen carrying birdcages in 
which their pets are waiting only to be uncovered 
before they start their song. There are no street sounds, 
no echo of gong or wooden clapper or bell or tuning 
fork, no cries of the men who sell the innumerable 
delicacies of the season, spring chickens, ducks fattened 
in cellars, dumplings, smoked fish, or the common water 
chestnuts or sunflower seeds... It was out of such a 
broad and stagnant street, or place, as this that you 
entered the palace of Prince Pu-Ru. 

The Prince was not a rich man—there are no rich 
men in China, except former missionaries and their 
children, or the sons of former statesmen of the Dowager 
Empress or the relatives of retired palace eunuchs, for 
eraft and favour, not commerce, brought the great 
fortunes of the East. In consequence—and because the 
Prince was an artist—the place had remained unspoilt. 
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The bright exterior painting, vermilion and green, of 
the halls was dry and flaking, and the ceilings and walls 
showed in places the ingenious, sombre lacquering of the 
snows of this year and yesteryear, which three times 
every winter roll a carpet of thick swansdown over the 
flashing golden tiles of the Forbidden City, and the 
herring-bone ribbed grey tiles of the Tartar and Chinese 
cities. In the first room, in which we waited, I remember 
that two pots, containing diminutive fruit trees in flower, 
stood between the windows ; those dwarf trees that are 
grown in Peking for house decoration, with the 
significant and distorted line of their small, crooked 
branches, and with blossom—cherry or peach—the precise 
counterpart of that which you see in a Chinese painting. 
Soon the Prince came in, and I was presented to him. 
He was a sturdy figure, in a dark blue robe, with a face 
broader than the ordinary Chinese face, and thoughtful 
and kind in its cast. He talked to me for some time, 
through the friend who had brought me, and who now 
interpreted, albeit, indeed, the exquisite courtesy and 
dignity of his manner needed no translator. Before long 
the Princess joined her husband and helped him to 
show us—for my friend was a celebrated connoisseur— 
some of his treasures; small bronze vases of great 
antiquity, and a huge carved emerald which had belonged 
to that great collector, Ch‘ieng Lung, a green-stone 
the size of the Princess’s remarkably small foot (although 
the feet of Manchu ladies had never been bound)... . All 
this time, from behind a pane of glass in the wall—the 
windows, of course, were of oiled paper—a very beautiful 
Chinese girl, her face painted in a florid, extremely 
stylized manner, and wearing an elaborately embroidered 
Chinese robe of blue silk, was watching us. But 
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presently, when tea was brought, she came in to wait 
on the Princess.... At the end of the interview, the 
Prince told us he was giving a garden-party the following 
week ; and invited us to be present at it. 

The importance, as it turned out, of this function, was 
that it proved to be the first Manchu social event that had 
taken place since the Marshal Feng Yu-Hsiang’s troops, 
doubtless at his inspiration, had forced their way into 
the Forbidden City, and the young Emperor had been 
obliged to escape, some ten years before. And, when 
the afternoon arrived, it seemed as though, in itself, 
it might have been worth waiting for througha whole 
decade. Certainly, in England, it would so have 
seemed. But in the climate of Northern China, such a 
day at such a time is to be confidently expected. The 
seasons are unbelievably regular in the incidence of their 
weather. Each fall of snow in the winter, each gradation 
of temperature, almost, can be predicted. Thus, at the 
winter solstice, it is customary in Peking to make a 
‘“ Nine-Nines Chart of Lessening Cold ”’, composed of 
nine patterns and eighty-one small circles, or else to 
paint a plum branch in outline, bearing on it nine 
blossoms with eighty-one petals, so that circle or a petal 
can be struck off each day before the fulfilment of the 
spring. ... But now the Feast of Excited Insects (on 
the morning of which day, it is said, the herons return to 
the moat of the Imperial Palace, leaving for the south 
again about five months later, on the evening of the 
Lantern Festival), was long over, spring had come, its 
Feast of Ching Ming, or Pure Brightness (when all good 
citizens wear circlets of willow, sweep the graves of their 
ancestors, and burn coloured paper money on their 
behalf, so that they can buy little luxuries beyond the 
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tomb) had gone by. Each day seemed finer than the 
last, and the effervescence of spring was everywhere to 
be felt, in the fairs held within temple precincts, in the 
streets, in the broad roads, or in the quiet lanes, by the 
lake of Pei-hai, by the moat, by day and by night. 

The advance of the year was so rapid, you could 
almost hear the branches of apple and quince and of 
wistaria creaking with the life within them, almost see 
the sticky buds, first appear, and then unfold and open 
into their spice-breathing cups and tongues and turrets. 
And, since the object of this party was to see the crab- 
apple trees in bloom, no afternoon could have been more 
fitted, more consecrated by Nature herself, to this 
purpose. It might have been fashioned solely for men to 
savour the scent and essence of such trees in flower, and 
the gay, sheepskin clouds, flecking the blue dome of 
the sky, were translucent as the clustered petals them- 
selves. 

We drove to the palace in our rickshas, and were kept 
sitting therein for a minute or two in the deserted space 
outside, while—and this time I noticed them par- 
ticularly since on the last occasion, too, I had seen 
them and had asked my friend who they might be— 
two bands of middle-aged men ran out from a lodge each 
side to open the stout wooden gates. They stood now, as 
we passed through, hanging on to the doors in order to 
have an excuse to scrutinize us minutely, staring at us 
with a curiosity of so intense a nature as to proclaim 
that it had not been properly satisfied for many years. 
The whole troupe consisted of about twenty persons, 
ten on each side, and they were dressed in long robes of 
vellum-coloured cloth. They were tall, a few of them 
inclined to fat, but one thing they all shared in common ; 
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their rather colourless faces, on which many lines were 
deeply incised, bore an oddly weazen look, like that of 
green and wrinkled apples. I had been sure, when first 
I set eyes on them, that somewhere, not long before, I 
had come across beings of this same order... And then 
the memory had come back, of that tea and gossip— 
albeit gossip incomprehensible to me—that I had 
enjoyed with the ancient inmates of the Ancestral Hall 
of the Exalted Brave, an almshouse for retired eunuchs 
in the Imperial service which I have previously described 
in this same journal. But the youngest of those pensioners 
had been at least fifteen or twenty years older than these, 
the last recruited eunuchs of the Forbidden City, who 
now confronted us. Hither they had fled from impend- 
ing massacre—although they had first made sure that 
their young royal master had also escaped it—on that 
terrible night in 1924; here, in this palace that seemed 
to stand forgotten in its large grounds, off the main 
ways of the city, they had found a sanctuary with Prince 
Pu-Ru’s father. And, though now they could discover 
no way, as formerly, of making great fortunes, though 
now they were not living in the lavish grandeur in 
which for so long the people of China had been obliged 
to keep this curious and artificial sept continually 
recreated from their ranks, nevertheless they were now 
the only living representatives, in the whole of China, of 
these anomalous beings who were actually still pursuing 
their duties, which were the same as those of the eunuchs 
who had guarded the divine thrones, ever since they 
were set up, of Babylon and Ur, the Indies and China, 
Byzantium and Turkey. 

The gardens seemed immense, as we got out of our 
rickshas, and began to walk. Inside the boundaries of 
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their walls, crowned with yellow tiles, were groves of 
old cypresses, the frond-like arrangement of their leaves 
lying upon the air as though they were layers of blue- 
green smoke, there were eighteenth-century water- 
gardens, now dry but full of wild flowers, and there 
were the sunk gardens, wherein flourished, with gnarled, 
rough trunks, the crooked and ancient fruit trees which 
constituted the chief pride of their owner. As we 
approached the pavilions, we noticed how many guests 
had already arrived. And although there was nothing 
political about this gathering in intention, the atmosphere 
was heavy and strange, laden with feeling for the old 
régime, for here, to-day, within this green domain, 
walking slowly as tortoises, hobbling, waddling, 
trudging, a few of them almost crawling, were all those 
who had come through from one world into another. 
Most of them, indeed, appeared to be very old. Some 
had been in hiding since the death of the Dowager 
Empress, some since the first Revolution, some since 
the flight of the young Emperor; none, you would 
have hazarded, had ventured out for at least a decade. 

Looking at them, it was at once possible to see that 
these Manchu nobles, in spite of their infirmity, and 
though very different from their ancestors, the simple 
warriors, who, with their outlandish ways, their 
barbarous 1 foods that belonged more to the tents of 


1 These foods survived’ in perhaps a modified and more civilized form 
until lately. A Manchu civil-servant, who wrote just before 1900, has left 
in a book he wrote (Annual Customs and Festivals of Peking, by Tun 
Li-Ch’en, translated and annotated by Derk Bodde. Henri Vetch, Peking, 
1936), an account, for example, of a delicacy called Manchu Cakes, made of 
sugar and koniniss, this last being a fermented liquor made of mare’s milk and 
2. spied! fucd cf th: nomads of Northern Asia. These cakes, he tells us, 
“are cooked during the night, when the weather has become extremely cold. 
Their pure whiteness is like frost, and when one has them in one’s mouth, it 
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tribes wandering through the vast plains of Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and over the wild mountain ranges, than 
to the inhabitants of palaces, were yet incontestably the 
members of a ruling caste. Though they approximated 
now to the Chinese, in the same manner, let us say, the 
English families settled in Ireland came to resemble the 
Irish—nevertheless, their faces were heavier, their noses 
more pronounced, they had all the air of those in whose 
blood existed the capacity and inclination to command. 
Old, old men, their beards thin, their benign but resolute 
faces wrinkled round the corners of their eyes by the 
hot suns of the Chinese summers and by their bland 
smiling through several scores of years, they had, since 
the collapse of the royal power, remained in the discreet 
seclusion of their households and ancestral temples. 
To-day they had come out, and their famous names and 
titles, now forgotten in the city outside, had been 
announced with a renewed flourish. Many of them 
supported their weight on sticks, many leant on the arms 
of younger relatives, and a few were so frail that they had 
to be aided, or even carried, by two men. But they had 
come out, and they all wore proudly the robes of maroon 
and mulberry and puce that belonged to their race, and 
—though this was an indictable offence in modern 
China—some of them, or of those who supported them, 
boldly showed pigtails. 

The Princess was the only woman present, and as 
she and the Prince went the round of the guests, 
obeisances were low. A certain feeling of sadness, it 
is true, permeated this almost ghostly congregation. 
The very welcome, even, which the eunuchs had 


is as if one were crunching on snow. They have a special flavour of the north. 
They are made into the shapes of plum flowers, or that of squares joined at 
the corners...” 
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accorded each guest well known to them, at the gate, 
the shrill cries of recognition and enthusiastic squeaks 
of welcome, contained, too, something of this quality. 
In this enclosure, this oasis of the past, a lost world 
revived. The hoarse, ritual shouts of the Eight Banners 
as they greeted the Son of Heaven, moving through the 
courts of the Palace as the Sun moved—so it was held— 
through the sky, seemed to be audible again in the 
distance to sentient ears. These old men could recall 
so vividly the special imperial walk, a kind of con- 
ventional totter, as though upon stilts, prescribed by 
immemorial usage for the Emperor of China, and the 
special imperial voice, inhuman—and so, godlike— 
loud and high, of which the very recollection was dead 
(though once I was fortunate enough to hear an 
imitation of it, given by a Russian who had been 
received in audience by the Dowager Empress— 
but he was rather drunk at the time, and nobody 
except myself would listen). Outside each man was 
a stranger: outside, each man was a shadow belong- 
ing to the past. Now, it was only within the 
compass of these walls that there existed still a sense 
of relative importance, that everyone could chart with 
exactitude the identity and position of each man present. 
Outside there was nobody to whom to talk, nobody who 
remembered anything.... And, kindling in this new 
warmth, the guests, after greeting their host and hostess, 
passed on, beyond the pavilions, towards the orchards. 

Perhaps they could scarcely be termed orchards. 
Because the trees, being grown for their blossom rather 
than their fruit, were irregularly disposed, and were 
fewer to the given area than is our custom. Bent, con- 
torted with age, as the old men who were now on their 
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way to inspect them, they must have been planted 
some two centuries before. Each of them might have 
been shaped by the green fingers of a Chinese God of 
Growth, each was as exquisitely placed upon the green 
turf as any figure upon a scroll by the hand of a great 
artist. Perfect in their balance and grotesque pose, 
some inclined, at the precise angle best to display their 
unexpected and singular grace, while one tree, even, lay 
on its side, and blossomed on the ground. 

Slowly, painfully, the old men hobbled along the 
crooked, paved paths, that zig-zagged to these trees. 
When they reached them they were conducted up small 
flights of stone steps, the tops of which were level with 
the tops of the trees, and so fashioned that, saving where 
the steps showed, they seemed natural rocks that had 
cropped up or had fallen from the sky. These flights, 
indeed, constitute a feature of Chinese gardens, and 
are thus placed near flowering trees so that the 
connoisseur can obtain a perfect view of the blossom. 
Even to a newcomer, inexpert in the flowery lore of 
the Chinese, from each step, the particular view of the 
tree for which it had been constructed, offered a revela- 
tion of anew world; of the same kind as when first you 
fly in an aircraft above the clouds, and look down upon 
their fleecy humps, white and golden—except that 
clouds disperse, are opaque, and do not favour an ordered 
development. 

To the Chinese amateurs of the garden, however, 
these steps offer even more than to someone, like myself, 
who was fresh to them. In consequence, the old gentle- 
men persevered—for it was difficult for them to ascend 
these crags. Many of them took a long time over the 
process, and only gained the summits by the help, as it 

Cc 
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were, of guides. Next year, one felt, they would require 
ropes. 

Once there, they would remain a long time, matching 
in their minds the complexion and fragrance of the 
blossom of previous years with that before them. 
Then, after the general examination of the crop came 
the more intimate tallying of one branch, one flower, 
one bud, with another, and finally it was necessary once 
more to consider the entire grouping and design. But 
the bees, inordinately busy and managing, behaving as 
though they were old women in a market, got in the 
way, and even the less industrious butterflies obscured 
the view with their gaudily decorated sails or dragged 
down a petal too heavily when suddenly they sat down 
upon it. Critical appreciation of this high order took 
time. But, after all, it was better fully to use now the 
powers of judgment with which the years had enriched 
them, and to apply their trained abilities in this direction, 
for they could, in the order of things, scarcely hope to 
see many more of these flowery harvests. 

So, they stayed on... But, alas, it was time for us 
to go. We said good-bye to our host and hostess, and 
turned away towards the gates, towards the new world 
of Salvation Army shelters and American Mothers’ Days, 
of corrugated iron and cocoa. But, as I looked back, I 
could see the tops of the trees in the distance, so old, 
yet so intensely alive, producing these living hives of 
fragrance, living transluscent clouds of snow and roses, 
dusted with powdered gold, and on the top of every 
flight of steps, I could see, too, a decrepit dignitary of 
the extinct Empire, his robes of maroon or burnet 
causing the blue of the sky to vibrate more intensely. 
Each old man stood, outlined, motionless above the 
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blossom, staring down at its frothy intricacies, waiting 
there with a certain solemnity, it seemed, and a proper 
sense of the occasion—for even to-morrow this per- 
fection would be tarnished and it would be too late to 
form a considered opinion, even one day would have 
made all the difference; each old man waited, thus 
quietly under the immense blue dome, as though he were 
a watcher on a tower, or the guardian of an ancient 


shrine calling the faithful to worship. 


THE CURTAIN DROPS FOR 
SCENE-CHANGE 
HOW A ONE-TIME SPECTACLE BECAME HIDDEN 
By RICHARD SOUTHERN 
WHEN THE REVOLVING stage at the London Coliseum is 
used in a scene-change, it is occasionally used without 
any lowering of the curtain so that the audience may 
watch the spectacle of the shifting scenery and see the 
new setting gradually move round to replace the old one. 
And this is supposed, by many people, a great novelty. 

But it is no novelty. 

To begin with, the “‘ revolve ”’ itself was known—at 
any rate to the Kabuki stage of Japan—as early as 1716. 
But—and this is the important point—the idea of scene- 
change as a visible thing is older still. In fact, if we date 
the origin of the English, public, scenic theatre at 1660, 
then of the two hundred and eighty-one years of its 
history, this system of changing scenery before the eyes 
of the public has obtained for at least two hundred and 
twenty years. In other words, the principle of dropping 
a curtain to signify the end of a scene and hide a change 
of the scenery—which to us has come to seem so inevit- 
able a convention that we cannot imagine anything 
different—is roughly but sixty years old. 

Ever since the beginning—and indeed before the 
beginning—of the English public scenic theatre, the 
changes had been effected by the use of a particular type 
of scenery (the flat scene, parting in the middle), and this 
type of scenery had taken its very form from the con- 
dition that it had to permit of being changed in sight of 
the audience. 

Why did early scene-changes take place openly ? 
When, and why, was this custom abandoned ? 
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Research brings an interesting point about scenery in 
passing. We find that when scenery was a new thing on 
the public stage, it was introduced to suit one type of 
show only, and that was a new type of show. The 
ordinary type of play still continued in its great literary 
tradition direct from the Elizabethan dramatists—a little 
disturbed perhaps by surrounding innovations, but, on 
the whole, at first not much altered. But beside it sprang 
up a different kind of play, one designed from its ver 
conception to be “‘ exprest by Instrumentall and Vocall 
Musick, and by the Art of Perspective in Scenes’”’ (to 
quote from the title page of Sir William Davenant’s play 
The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, 1658). 

This scenic-musical play-form cast the fringe of 
its own scenic mantle upon the established drama. 
And thereafter this ill-assorted pair, the new scenic- 
musical opera and the old literary drama, proceeded 
dressed in scenery. It is almost an Adam and Eve 
story. Literary Adam came first, delicious decorative 
Eve came after, and immediately brought about 
their exodus from the state of primitive innocence 
into the world of artifice, whereafter both had to wear 
the cloth of scenes and dress the primitive form, Adam 
bearing this investment ill, and for ever choked and 
rebellious at it; Eve lightly turning it into an airy and 
lovely article of her being. Till, in the end, Adam could 
do nought but seek to justify it by a utilitarian pro- 
fession that it had an imitative function, and must stiffly 
observe and follow the appearances of the natural world, 
while Eve ever saw in it an outlet for expense, frivolity, 
magnificence, or—the true exptession of real beauty, 
and an art in itself. 

Batiig all parable—the literary drama has always 
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hated scenery and been irked by it, while the other, less 
literary, show has developed it until it has become in 
itself almost the whole Art of the Theatre—or at least 
an essential and indispensable element of its medium. 

And that is why there is still such controversy to-day 
about the place of “‘ art’, or scenery, in the theatre. 

But taking this story also at the other end of its 
history, at the beginning instead of to-day, we are thereby 
led to the reason why early scene-changes were visible, 
since this primitive scenic-musical play sprang from the 
Stuart Court Masques. And once we know that scenery 
came from the masque and not from the dramatic play 
we shall realize that scenery was not designed to follow, 
and to set, and to change according to, a playwright- 
author’s succession of “‘ scenes”? in his dramatic poem. 
This was never, in the beginning of things, scenery’s 
function, for scenery came to deck the masque, not the 
play ; and play and masque were very different things. 

To begin with, a play was something in itself; it 
already existed as a literary work of art on its own. It 
was a definite, unified and complete creation with its own 
rules, forms, and standards of criticism. A masque, on 
the other hand, was a subject with only a partial existence 
in its written state. Indeed, when only written it was 
not a masque, but the script for a masque. A masque 
truly existed only as a theatrical performance—a com- 
bination of allegory, dance, speech, music, effects, and 
scenery. A masque was an occasion for scenery sine gua 
non. It was by its intrinsic nature a scenic theatre 
occasion, not a poem on paper, nor even a poem recited. 
It was for princely entertainment; and that which 
entertained was, among other things, the feast to the 
eye. Its very reason was splendour. 
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A play on the Elizabethan stage was a very different 
thing. A play’s quality rested on the contribution of its 
playwright ; its situations, it characters, and the interplay 
of these on each other as the playwright had created 
them were the material of the performance. The shape 
of the performance and the lack of scenery arose from 
two factors; the material of the play, and the physical 
considerations arising from the entrance, interplay, and 
exit of the actors presenting that material. The actors 
alone were the vehicle of the play, and, instead of its 
being scenery that arose as a concomitant of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, there arose instead a particular code of 
conventions relating to the shape of the stage and to the 
provision upon it of certain adjuncts in the way of 
entrances and points of vantage for the players. 

It has ever been a point of contention how much 
scenic addition was made to the concrete adjuncts of the 
dramatic playhouse stage of the Elizabethans, but few, 
even among the strongest opponents of the “ bare stage ”’ 
theory, go so far as to ascribe any considerable system of 
scenery to the Elizabethan stage, the stage of the inn- 
yard and the common people’s pleasure-ground. 

The origins of scenery—at least what we understand 
by scenery in its present form—were in the princely 
places, among ceremonial occasions and royal entertain- 
ments, where shows had to partake of the splendid and 
the ingenious, and where rivalry in the sumptuous urged 
forward every novelty and each more impressive achieve- 
ment. 

The origins of scenery are connected with the spectacle 
of Gods and Wonders, they co-exist with the revival of 
classteal study: and the deities of the classic legends 
formed admirable vehicles for flattering allusions to the 
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pomp of earthly lords. The Dance and the Scenic 
Wonder were the least men could do to honour these 
gods. And they honoured them by providing spectacles 
at their banquets, with fanciful cars, and built-up hills, 
to play upon, which embryo scenic backgrounds stayed 
unchanged for the occasion of their use. 

But with such an origin scenery could not long be a 
static thing, as was the platform-stage background in the 
public theatre. (The latter was, after all, not so very far 
removed from those puzzling constructivist gymnasias 
of the early Soviet Russian stage that formed “ per- 
manent settings’, before, behind, above, around, and 
among, which, the bio-mechanically-trained actors pre- 
sented their highly specialized version of their intensely 
adapted play. The appeal was made to much the same 
sense, that of a love of the almost acrobatic in acting— 
a sort of scansorian histrionics.) The Renaissance 
experimenter at Court, however, soon found that to 
show many marvels was a prouder exhibition than to 
show one marvel, and that a succession of glorious scenes 
was far more impressive than a single picture. 

But there was a patrician audience to satisfy, and that 
audience must not have its autocratic attention—so hardly 
earned—be let wander by constant breaks in the spectacle 
when the atmosphere was interrupted and the stage 
hidden for the first marvel to be taken down and packed 
away, and the second propped up in its place. A poor 
succession of marvels that would be! And so the 
ingenious theatre-men achieved a grand solution—they 
changed these marvels by means of a greater marvel 
still, the transformation of the whole under the spectators’ 
eyes, veritable metamorphosis, marvel upon marvel. 
Surely this was the only god-like solution for the scenes 
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of gods and men! Hence came the origins of scene- 
change, and hence it was that, in their origin, all scene- 
changes were visible and never concealed. 

The court masque, then, was a special princely enter- 
tainment which came to have, as its form, some succession 
of marvels, some chain of transformations—perhaps 
from a raging tempest to lovely calm, with an Elysian 
Island rising from the waters, perhaps from cold Winter, 
through dazzling Spring, and brilliant Summer to the 
feasts and golden yield of Autumn—but always some sort 
of transformation of the view to delight and amaze the 
courtly spectators. 

The great requirement of any masque scene-design 
was, then, that it should change. Its very anatomy was 
evolved to allow of its being transformed. Its very form 
and function were wrapped up in that one desideratum— 
the scenery must change. 

And when the first public theatre to show full scenery 
to the public was opened by Davenant in 1661, it was 
this masque type of scenery it employed. But scenery 
was such a great attraction that the other London theatre 
of the day, Killigrew’s Theatre Royal, Bridges Street, 
had to introduce scenery too, or lose its public. It 
belonged to the old literary-drama tradition of the 
Elizabethans, where the conventional dramatic form was 
of five acts, each containing many scenes. And such a 
form, if it is to be allied with scenery at all, must have a 
kind of scenery that will change quickly and not hinder 
the procession of those numerous short scenes. Of course 
the self-transforming quality of the scenery in the new 
shows at the Duke’s Theatre, was admirably suitable to 
this strict requirement—it could be used to set a drama, 
and enhance, rather than slow down, the succession of 
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its scenes; the very quality of its transformability aided 
the sense of progression of the plot, 

So it came about that at both theatres—that at which 
scenery was born, and that at which it was accepted as an 
inevitable imposition—the system of the show was to 
raise a curtain at the beginning, and drop it at the end, 
but, for all the intervening acts and scene-changes, to 
leave the stage open, and to signify the transitions by 
changing the scenery before the audience’s eyes. Thus 
all early scene-changing was a visible thing. It was part 
of the show. 

And so it continued through Dryden’s time, through 
Aphra Behn’s, through Pope’s, through Fielding’s, Gold- 
smith’s, Sheridan’s, Rich’s, Grimaldi’s, Garrick’s, 
Keane’s, through the early days of the great Victorian 
scene painters, William Beverley, William Telbin, 
Hawes Craven. 

For over two hundred years the scenes of our theatre 
slid apart or closed together before the eyes of their 
audiences, the back scenes opened and shut, the wings 
slid off in unison (more or less complete), and, sliding 
off, passed their successors coming on, and the borders 
(at any rate in the more elaborate scenes) rose and dis- 
appeared, passing other and new ones descending. All 
this the audience watched. There were accidents now 
and then: scenes jammed in the grooves, an individual 
piece here and there was forgotten and stayed, in- 
congruous, through the succeeding scene—a wave in 
a lady’s boudoir or a crimson drapery in a wood—but the 
spectacle persisted, the sweating scene-shifters (occasion- 
ally visible too) went on. 

Elaboration of scenic detail went on also, however. 
Built pieces came to be added to the old painted pieces, 
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real steps were set at built-out porches, practicable banks 
and slopes developed in ever more solid forests—until 
the pitch of ingenuity to which the carpenters were 
forced, to get all this extra built stuff so designed as to 
fold up and follow the simpler parts of the scene away 
in the changes, became too much to bear ; and at length 
—with Irving—the old system of visible scene-change 
broke down. 

At first it tottered. During this transition period it 
was the custom to reserve the elaborate built scenes for 
the back part of the stage, and to alternate them with 
simpler front scenes where all was painted on a cloth. 
These flat, front scenes became so obvious in their 
purpose as concealers of the main stage—while some 
intrusive elements of sub-plot were forced on the 
audience by the author, not because they forwarded his 
play, but because time had to be allowed to build the 
next scene behind—that the term “ carpenter’s scene ’’, 
by which they were known, became almost a term of 
contempt and ridicule in the theatre. 

And still further shifts were then sought to make it 
possible to transpose one elaborate full scene directly 
into the next without any intervening front scene. 

And here is the situation as it was in 1880, as reported 
by Moy Thomas in the Daily News, when reviewing 
Irving’s revival of The Corsican Brothers :— 

The economical but comparatively rude system of “ wings” 
and grooves is on this occasion entirely dispensed with, as in the 
best Parisian theatres ; and scenes are constructed so solidly, and 
with so many details, that without minute division of the work, 
and almost military precision in the movements of the workmen, 
‘‘ waits? would become intolerably long. For these reasons no 


fewer than ninety carpenters, thirty gas men, and fifteen property 
men, in all 135 persons, are permanently engaged in the mere task 
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of arranging and conducting the scenes. It may here be worth men- 
tioning that the handsome “ tableau curtain ” made for this occasion, 
containing a thousand yards of crimson silk velvet, cost £740. 


and Percy Fitzgerald in his World behind the Scenes, 
speaking (p. 50) of the same show, elucidates the purpose 
of this sumptuous curtain, and incidentally shows us the 
birth of the system that killed visible scene-change: — 


But it is in the next act that the series of elaborately set scenes 
succeeding each other entail the most serious difficulties, only to 
be overcome in one way, viz. by the employment of an enormous 
number of persons. There is the great Opera House scene, which 
stretches back the whole length of the stage, followed almost 
immediately by the supper scene, with its two rooms also stretching 
back; to be succeeded again by the remarkable forest scene, 
equally extensive. The difficulty, of course, is how is one to be 
* cleared away ” without the clumsy aid of a carpenter’s scene? 
The rich “ tableau curtain ” comes in aid here. . .. Down comes 
the rich curtains, while behind them descends the cloth with the 
representation of the lobby scene in the Opera House. This is 
followed by the double rooms of the supper party, a very striking 
scene. . . . Now it has been mentioned that this is succeeded almost 
instantly by a scene occupying the same space—that of the forest, 
requiring the minutest treatment, innumerable properties, real 
trees, etc. Here is what takes place, showing a marvellous speci- 
men of prompt action. So soon as the “ curtains ” are dropped 
the auxiliaries rush on ; away to the right and left fly the portions 
of the Persian drawing-room ; tables, chairs, piano, sofa vanish 
in an instant. Men appear carrying tall saplings fixed in stands ; 
one lays down the strip of frozen pond, another the prostrate 
trunk of a tree—every one from practice knowing the exact place 
of the particular article he is appointed to carry. Others arrive 
with bags of sand, which are emptied and strewed on the floor ; 
the circular tree is put in position, the limelight is ready. The 
transformation was effected in what space of time will the reade: 
imagine? In thirty-eight seconds, by the stage-manager’s watch. 
By that time the tableau had been drawn aside, and Chateau- 
Renaud and his friend Maugiroi were descending the gloomy 
glade after the carriage had broken down. 
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And there, in that blaze of adulation and glory for its 
successor, there passes, with no epitaph, an ancient 
system that was good enough for Inigo Jones, but which 
sheer elaboration and verisimilitude of scenery beat into 
obsolescence, and supplanted with what was at first a 
mere fractional pause in the show’s life,a mere momentary 
breath-taking of thirty-eight seconds—yet theteby 
Opening was made for a curtain-fall at every scene’s end, 
and the consequent dissection of the show into such 
separate fragments that a spectator had to go to the 
cinema for entertainment unbroken by social irrelevance, 
or the interval distractions of chattering neighbours ; 
while the waits between the acts became so long—thanks 
partly to the introduction of bars into theatres, whose 
existence occasioned clauses in the leases specifying 
intervals for the audience’s “ refreshment ”’ and the land- 
lord’s profit—that they achieved, on occasion, the amazing 
space of half an hour, instead of thirty-eight seconds ! 

Thus passed gorgeous scene-change. And thus the 
old quick-fire, continuous, varied, shows of the Stuarts 
and the Georgians, where so much was packed in the 
time, became less than a memory. Something they owed 
to the wit and culture of their authors—though we need 
not humble ourselves too much in this respect for our 
authors to-day may draw on the same resurgent English 
fund of wit and culture—and something to the ingenious 
convenitions of their scenery, but first and foremost, they 
got on with their scene-changes, instead of stopping the 
show with a skill-less, limping compromise of crimson 
velvet, covering a welter of over-intricate realism, that 
only Irving’s drive and a hundred and thirty-five stage 
hands could ever get out of the way in a space as short as 


half a minute. 


POETRY 


INTRODUCTION TO 


THE COMING ONE 


3 


AN “INCIDENT” HERE and there, 
and rails gone (for guns) 
from you (and my) old town square: 


mist and mist-grey, no colour, 
still the Luxor bee, chick and hare 
pursue unalterable purpose 


in green, rose-red, lapis ; 
they continue to prophesy 
from the stone papyrus : 


there, as here, ruin opens 
the tomb, the temple; enter, 
there as here, there are no doors : 


the shrine lies open to the sky, 
the rain falls, here, there 
sand drifts; eternity endures : 


ruin everywhere, yet as the fallen root 
leaves the sealed room 
open to the air, 


so, through our desolation, 
thoughts stir, inspiration stalks us 


through gloom: 


unaware, Spirit announces the Presence ; 
shivering overtakes us, 
as of old, Samuel: 
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trembling at a known street-corner, 
we know not nor are known; 
the Pythian pronounces—we pass on 


to another cellar, to another sliced wall 
where poor utensils show 
like rare objects in a museum ; 


Pompei has nothing to teach us, 
we know crack of volcanic fissure, 
slow flow of terrible lava, 


pressure on heart, lungs, the brain 
about to burst its brittle case, 
(what the skull can endure !): 


over us, Apocryphal fire, 
under us, the earth sway, dip of a floor, 
slope of a pavement 


where men roll, drunk 
with a new bewilderment, 
sorcery, bedevilment : 


the bone-frame was made for 
no such shock knit within terror, 
yet the skeleton stood up to it: 


the flesh? it was melted away, 
the heart burnt out, dead ember, 
tendons, muscles shattered, outer husk dismembered : 


yet the frame held: 
we passed the flame: we wonder 
what saved us? what for? 


POETRY 


FROM 


THE COMING ONE 


XIX. 


SPLINTERED THE CRYSTAL of identity, 
shattered the vessel of integrity, 


till the Lord Amen, 
paw-er of the ground, 
bearer of the curled horns, 
bellows from the horizon : 


here am I, 
Ammon-Ra, 
Amen, Aries, the Ram ; 


time, time for you 

to begin a new spiral, 
see—I toss you 

into the star-whirlpool : 


till, pitying, pitying, 
snufing the ground, 


here am I, 
Ammon-Ra whispers, 
Amen, Aries, the Ram, 


be cocoon, smothered in wool, 
be Lamb, 


mothered again. 
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XX. 


Now my right hand, 
now my left hand 
clutch your curled fleece ; 


take me home, 
take me home, 
my voice wails from the ground ; 


take me home, 
Father : 


pale as the worm in the grass, 
yet I am a spark, 

struck by your hoof 

from a rock: 


Amen, 

you are so warm, 

hide me in your fleece, 

crop me up with the new-grass : 


let your teeth devour me, 

let me be warm in your belly, 
the sun-disk, 

the re-born Sun. 


45 
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LOST AT SEA 
(from the French) 


WHO SAILED FROM Egypt with the dog star rising, 
sailed with a following wind and a clear sky 

twin skins of metal on his quick ship’s ribs 

seeing the notable lighthouse cross his rigging... 


He will not load again in Alexandria. 

Where the salt bushes’ twigs trace circles 

and the blown thorn, not even the wild goat’s hoof 
grazing cracks the twig and the white finger : 


under the dune’s deep hems where the stars go out 
the moving grains obscure all reckoning 
this pilot sleeps and seeks no azimuth. 


Sand, drift him softly, wash him quietly, water— 
having regard to his ghost’s exile and travel 
and his ribs scattered on this classical beach. . . 


ALEX COMFORT 


TAKE US, THE LITTLE FOXES 
By GWYN JONES 


IT was IN the Horse’s Head one afternoon, when he 
should be cleaning ditches, that Dewi Lloyd heard tell 
of the little foxes. He was a queer old twist was Dewi, 
and getting queerer every day. There were even those 
to mutter that if he got much worse—but there, what 
else could be expected of the Llanvihangel Lloyds? 
Think of Morri, his brother that was, who kept a ferret 
under his shirt when the policeman was looking, and on 
gentlemen’s premises when he wasn’t: if he hadn’t been 
killed with the Welch at Givenchy, he’d have run into 
real trouble would Morri. Then there was Moy, so nosy 
and mean that at last he had himself buried under the 
front lintel just to keep an eye on his flighty widow. 
Drunks going home to Hirwaun—*‘ You can’t trick 
me, you saucy faggot !”’ they’d hear the ghostly whisper 
—and Evans the Vestry using the kitchen window every 
time he cuddled her. 

Dewi came squirming into the Horse’s Head this 
afternoon, just as the talk grew high-minded. “ Ain’t 
it in the Bible ?”’ cried Billy Stop-tap, degenerate son of 
nine-pint men and skittle kings. “ Ain’t it in the Holy 
Book?” He raised his glass. “‘ One’s medicine, two’s 
comfort, and three, dear brethren, three’s the fiery pit. 
A-ah !”? He wiped his whiskers. ‘“‘ That’s why I always 
has four, to be on the safe side.” 

“It’s marvellous,” said Lew Lewis, Pantbach garage. 
“ Everything’s in the Bible, mun.” Hearing them speak 
of the Bible, Dewi removed his hat. ‘‘ When Elijah 
went to heaven in the fiery chariot—wasn’t that the first 
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“And the water turned into wine.’ This was the 
landlord, bringing Billy’s fourth. “ There’s a fine 
fext | 

“And don’t it say, ‘Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes?’”? broke in Davies the keeper from Lluest. 
There was applause for his learning. “ Ay, it’s all there, 
boys, if only we look for it.’ He borrowed a light, 
found Dewi’s eye upon him. “ Must have been chaps 
like me even in them old days.”” The thought warmed 
him, he sat there savouring both beer and biblical repute, 
and cast forward to a future of paradisal polecats. Mean- 
time Dewi admired his shiny leggings so openly and 
sincerely that he just had to stand him one from the wood. 

“T hear tell,” said Billy, “ how you dug out three 
little uns at the Gelli yesterday.” 

“* Three little what?” asked Lew. 

“ Three little red fellers—babby foxes.” 

Dewi’s glass was to his lips, he could even feel 
the froth of it, but he had to set it down untasted. 
“ Cubbubs ?”’ he stammered. 

The keeper held his hands out. ‘‘ That length.” 

Dewi’s hands came out too, as though levered from 
behind. “ That length?” He closed his left eye, drew 
his heed back for exactitude of study, while the talk 
turned elsewhere. “‘ What you guing to do with un?” 
he asked suddeuly. 

“ With what ?”’ 

“ Little red fellers.”” 

The keeper spat, dead-sentre. ‘“‘’Stroy um. To- 
morrow.” 

The talk swung away again. Dewi looked into his 
glass, liked what he saw there, and took a good puil. 
“ Where you got um ?” he asked presently. 
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** Got what ?”’ 

“Little red fellers.”’ 

“In the empty pig sty up the house.” 

Dewi rubbed his neck. “Is their mama dead ?” 

“ Too true she’s dead.’ Davies stood up, smoothing 
down his knees, scattering ta-tas and see-you-agains. 
As he started off home he found Dewi sidling aiung 
with him in a desultory, mongrel-like way. A spade 
glittered on his shoulder like a diamond on a dunghill, 
and he oozed country smells and crafty innocence. 
“Going my way?” asked Davies suspiciously. 
“ Righto,’ replied Dewi, as though accepting an invita- 
tion. He was a hobgobliney sort of chap to look at, 
with round eyes and a scrag of beard. They were almost 
at Lluest when the expected happened. ‘ Could I have 
a look at um, Mr. Davies mister?’’ Davies nodded, 
disgustedly, and then shook his head as excitement made 
Dewi stumble and change step. 

Round they went to the back of the big house, past 
the flower beds and through the kitchen garden, The 
sties were under the wall to the right. ‘‘ Dampo, 
dampo !”’ cried Dewi, and hissed, seeing three wickedly- 
pretty heads a-cock at the scrape of their boots, three 
brushes you could lather your chin with. “ Like little 
corgis,”’ said Dewi. Davies straightened his back and 
Dewi flattered him with imitation; deliberately they 
filled their pipes and took a puff or two, Davies very 
much the great man—as though he owned all the pigs 
and people in Llanvihangel. The air was still as sleep, 
their smoke thinned into the mirror of the sky, and 
Davies held forth with weight and wisdom on one 
important topic after another ; but Dewi, nodding often 
and copying his every action, was really chasing game 
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of his own, and when at last Davies heard the whistle 
blow for time, he stuck his face out towards the sty, 
saying : ‘‘ How about one of them for me, Mr. Davies 
mister ?”’ As an afterthought, he added—‘ There’s a 
lovely man !” 

Davies clicked his teeth—four pound ten’s worth of 
em, from the best dentist in Croesyceiliog. “ You're 
daft, Dewi. What ’ud a man do with a little fox, ’cept 
destroy him ?”’ 

‘They never done no harm yet,’ Dewi wheedled. 
“On’y one, Mr. Davies, lovely man.” 

“I know you,” cried Davies. “ Didn’t I give you 
that ferret-—and look what happened !’’ He saw Dewi’s 
lips a-bubble with excuses, but silenced him. “TI ain’t 
like you, Dewi—I got a position to keep up, and I got 
my duty to do. Anyway, you’d have nowhere to keep 
him.” 

“ Get a kennel,” cried Dewi. “ Keep him on a lead, 
like a good boy, see Mr. Davies—lovely man !”? With 
the last two words he dribbled visible respect and 
affection. 

“T said No! And I’m going to have my tea.” Dewi 
stood staring at the pigsty. “I said I’m going to have 
my tea. You clear off now, d’you hear ?”’ 

‘ Righto,” said Dewi, standing his ground. 

A quarter of an hour later he was knocking at Myfanwy 
Price’s down on the Duffryn road. He had something 
under his coat, and his looks spelled conspirator in 
Welsh or English. He was chuckling as she opened to 
him, a chuckle she’d heard before. 

“What’s it this time?’ she scolded. “ Weasels, 
hedgehogs, or is it a camel or a helephant from Hinja 
you want me to bother with?” 
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~ Not a camel, Myfanwy.” He shuffled his feet, 

pees all soft soap and simplicity. “ On’y a little 
Ox.” 

“ Fox? My god a’mighty !” 

“ On’y a little un, girl alive !”’ 

“ Don’t you bring no old fox in here, Dewi Lloyd. 
I'll screech the place down first.”’ 

“ But it’s a little un, Myfanwy,”’ he pleaded, while his 
right arm pumped eloquence. ‘‘ Look—this length. 
Just a twti little red feller—and don’t it say in the Bible ” 
—he touched his hat—“‘‘ Take in the little foxes, for 
as you do take in others, surely shalt thou be took in 
yourself?” And no one would know he was about 
ever—’specially if he had the lend of that kennel out 
the back.” 

“Kennel ! My old dog ’ud turn in his grave.” 

“Old Twm? Duw, Myfanwy, I didn’t think he’d 
mind.” 

Myfanwy shook her apron. “ There’s no fox comes 
in here and that’s final. Tie him up and come and eat 
some food, there’s a good boy now.” 

“T ain’t hungry,” said Dewi, on his dignity. 

“Then come in and smoke your pipe.” 

“T ain’t thirsty neither.” 

“Then go to the devil,” said Myfanwy Price, “ and 
all foxes go with you!”’ He might have changed his 
mind about the food, but she gave him no chance: by 
the time his nose twitched twice he was the wrong side 
of the latch. So he made a few bubbles with his mouth, 
scratched under Major Downing’s cast-off fishing hat, 
and then peeped under his coat at his treasure. He was 
there all right. ‘‘ There’s a boy,” he crooned, “ little 
fox, look—lIlwynog bach!” As happy as daddy, he 
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set off for his one-up-one-down cottage past the Duffryn 
cross-roads. 

There and then began the strange adventure, the idyll, 
of the roadman and the little fox. It was no secret. 
Davies knew, Myfanwy knew, and soon the sucking 
babes of Llanvihangel knew that crackpot Dewi had a 
Ilwynog bach. When he returned from divvy-digging 
in the coal valleys Major Downing of Lluest knew—and 
had a terse word for Davies as a consequence. Yet for 
many weeks no on really saw the fox. Somewhere on 
his wanderings Dewi had found a monstrous lock and 
key, he now set a bar across his door, and to his own 
amazement locked up when he went a-field. To questions 
he replied evasively or not at all, grinning sheepishly 
the while, and his eyes restless as mice on a window sill. 
The little fox? “ Righto,’ he said. “ What did he 
feed him on?” “ Righto.’’ Was it true they shared the 
same bed? He grinned, mumbling chinwards, getting 
himself out of reach in a way that would be rudeness in 
a taut-witted man. 

Then Lew Lewis came to the Horse’s Head with a 
weird story. He’d been driving back from Hendre late, 
by moonlight, and who should he see on the Duffryn 
hillside but Dewi Lloyd, and the little fox with him. 
“On a lead—and I’m telling no lie!” Next night 
Davies saw them from behind the stone wall. They 
were coming head on when llwynog bach must have 
scented him, for he dragged on his cord, well-down by 
the stern, and after a brief exchange of civilities Dewi 
yielded and they headed back up the mountain. Soon it 
came to Dewi’s ears that he’d been spied on, that there 
was no need for secrecy, and during the summer it was 
no unusual sight to see him walking to work with 
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Ilwynog bach on a string at his heels. Arrived at his 
pitch he would tie him to a tree trunk or post, and proceed 
with his business of roadman. When he felt like it he 
would break off for a chat, talking seriously to Ilwynog 
bach about how rich Major Downing, Lluest, was and 
how kind Mr. Davies, who’d butchered his baby brother 
and sister. For the first couple of months Ilwynog’ bach 
was uneasy; he’d curl himself into his brush, but be 
up quivering at a cycle bell or distant bark, and if he 
heard a hen squawk or a duck go quack, tapes of spittle 
would hang from his chops to the ground. But time 
and Dewi worked wonders. In August he put all on one 
throw, and in the moonlight took away the lead from 
the fox’s neck, who first scouted round, not exuberantly 
like a dog, but with a furtive, dubious joy, and then was 
lost in the shadows of the hedge. Dewi felt he was 
going to cry—‘“‘ Don’t go, little llwynog bach, don’t go 
away and leave me, mun ”’—then he stopped trembling 
and whistled the twisty little tune Morri had taught him 
before he passed out with the Welch at Givenchy. He 
was clinging frightenedly to the last note but one when 
a piece of shadow slipped forward on the right of him, 
and the next second he was rubbing the rakish head, 
kissing the cold nose: “ Llwynog bach, oh Ilwynog 
bach,” he babbled, “I knew you wouldn’t leave me, 
see.” A perilous joy went knife-like to his heart, with 
shaking fingers he slipped the cord on, touched his 
hat to the Man in the Moon, and hurried home. Llwynog 
bach had a rabbit for his supper that night, and where it 
came from was nobody’s business. 

It was somebody’s business, though, when two fowls 
vanished from behind the Red Lion. The disappearance 
of a Sunday joint or two was first thought the work of 
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a tramp, but tramps don’t eat a goose raw—and the 
remains of a goose raw were soon to hand. The local 
Force called on Dewi, as one man, and spoke its 
suspicions, Myfanwy shouted rudely after him on the 
Duffryn road, and Davies, his ears stinging, hunted 
him out with an oath-strewn warning. Dewi was vague 
and ingratiating, again he called Davies a lovely man 
and counted the bobby’s nice buttons. Llwynog bach, 
he protested, was the best little boy in Wales, but he 
was worried when they left. For llwynog bach now went 
for walks alone, and his ways were the immemorial 
ways of his kind. There was blood on his tongue and 
blood in his belly, and he’d taste it till the end of his 
days. 

That this wouldn’t be long delayed was the common 
faith of Llanvihangel. Those who hadn’t lost anything 
were sorry for Dewi. As if a daft chap like him hadn’t 
enough to go on with! Kind-hearts wagged their 
heads, passing their glasses up, said “‘ Ah, well’, before 
going on with the day’s business. Anyway, the owner 
of Lluest was the man—let him get on with it. And get 
on with it he did. 

There was no false pride about Major Downing. No 
side, either. So long as a feller knew his place and kept 
to it, that was all he asked. He called on Dewi one 
evening at his cottage, with a double-barrelled gun and 
a double-barrelled plan concerning Ilwynog bach. 
Davies was with him. “I don’t knock,” said Davies, 
so in they went. 

Dewi was seated by a small fire backed with turf, and 
opposite him, his coat a-gleam, lay Ilwynog bach. As 
they entered he rose and slunk to the corner behind his 
master, into half-darkness, ears erect, muzzle forward, 
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pulsing with terror. Dewi rose in alarm, his eyes licking 
faster than flame from master to man. 

“ There he is, sir,” said Davies unnecessarily. 

“I'm sorry, Lloyd,” said the Major. “ But I hope 
you'll see reason. Your fox has been killing fowls again. 
I’m afraid he’s got to go.”’ He saw the poverty of the 
room, the rough ladder to the loft, and felt this gave 
Dewi an unfair advantage. But get it over, that’s the 
thing. No messing. “If I can get youa dog...” He 
wished the feller would hold his eye for a second on end. 
“In any case, it’s my duty—in fact, I should really 
be bringing a summons against you now. Now listen, 
Lloyd—I’ve got a gun outside...” Dewi had begun 
to chew spittle with fright. “If you'll let Davies bring 
him outside, it can all be over in a second. Well?” 

Dewi shot one of his quivering glances back to the 
fox, who lifted his head. ‘“‘ Wicked man,” he said. 
6¢ No.”’ 

For the shortest moment of time it came into the 
Major’s head to act vigorously and talk afterwards, but 
God bless my soul, he thought, I’m a beak not a bandit. 
And maybe his regard for property withheld him, or, 
better still, an awareness that to kill a man’s friend and 
walk off after a five-bob tip would not be quickly off 
his conscience. “I see. Can I sit down?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dewi. “ Go away.” 

The scandalized Davies started forward, but the Major 
checked him. ‘‘ Now listen, Lloyd. Either we shoot 
him to-night or a policeman will come here with a 
warrant and take him away. If he were mine, I’d rather 
know what happened to him. I’d rather see him get a 
quick, clean death while he knows nothing about it.” 

“ He know now,” said Dewi. And it looked as though 
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he did. Llwynog bach was panting loudly, he had given 
up looking at his enemies. He had eyes for Dewi only. 
He worked his way forward on his belly, his face a 
startling blend of cunning and trust, till at last his head 
pressed against Dewi’s leg, and then as Dewi bent he 
nuzzled his nose into his fingers. ‘“‘ Well, I’ll he damned,” 
said Davies. “‘ If he don’t talk English ! ” 

“‘ He’s mine,” said Dewi frothily. “ You go.” 

The Major looked from fox to Dewi. “ All right,” 
he said, and switched the attack. ‘‘ We don’t shoot 
him—I hope. But you can’t keep him,” he hurried on. 
“You'll have to turn him out on the mountain.’ He 
saw this hadn’t sunk in, and tried to explain. He offered 
good advice, the unblinkable truth, began to feel paternal. 
‘Il send a car along to-morrow evening, we’ll set him 
free up by Creigiau, and he can go and take his chance.” 
He was getting on like a rat in a sack when he noticed 
the fox. He had stopped panting, occasionally he twitched 
his nose this side or that, with a sly contemptuous grin 
into the fire. Knows a damn sight too much, he told 
himself—as Davies said, must talk English. He pushed 
out of mind the entirely fantastic picture the idea 
conjured up, and caught a swift revelatory leer from 
Ilwynog bach. Too damn knowing, too damn knowing 
by far. He was struggling against dreams, it seemed to 
him, or nightmares: the half-daft roadman, his eye 
slithering, the sly, observing beast—‘ That’s all,” he 
said brutally. “ Take it or leave it. To-morrow, at five. 
Or I'll put a two-two into him. Come on, Davies.” 
Half-way through the door, he saw the fox bare his gums, 
weaning him with hate. ‘“‘ Would you!” he snarled 

ack. 

To-morrow came and the car with it, the Major 
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himself at the wheel. He had insisted on Davies bringing 
a gun—nobody was going to get last laugh at the 
Major, no-by-God-sir! Davies felt bitterly about this, 
but a job’s a job these days. He was to keep Dewi 
company in the back seat, and couldn’t have been more 
embarrassed with Big Bertha on his knees. The fox 
(what a dandy he was—with an old-gold gleam to 
him !) showed terror at the car, but when Dewi hauled 
on the string in he jumped, and away they went. For a 
mile or two Dewi seemed almost paralysed, but then, 
though his hand never shifted from the fox’s neck, he 
recovered enough to stare fascinated at the driving wheel 
and gear-change, and once Davies had to hold his coat- 
tails as he leaned over the front seat to see the miracle 
work. He sat back, gaping, but when next Davies caught 
his eye it was all misty and mazed. Eight miles out 
they dismounted, there was a sentence from the Major 
and two from Davies, a mumbling command from 
Dewi, and they started to climb the springy bank. The 
skyline was two hundred feet up, and they were puffing 
hard when they made it—all except Ilwynog bach, now 
released, and keeping just ahead of them by stealthy 
spurts. The Major sat on a tump and took out his pipe. 
“Now, Lloyd,” he snapped, “drive the damn thing 
away.” He filled his lungs, once was enough, with 
mountain air. Damn nuisance. Might be embarrassing, 
but all for the best really. Hoped the chap wouldn’t 
cry. Damn nuisance, chaps crying. Even cracked chaps. 
Especially cracked chaps. Get it over, that’s the thing. 
No messing. “ Come on, Lloyd !” 

Davies coughed and looked at his boots as Dewi 
began to come on. It took the Major somewhat longer 
to realize that they were acting the kind of farce which 
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strips the living skin from its players. The more Dewi 
waved his arms—the more grotesquely, the more 
desperately—the more convinced grew llwynog bach 
that sport was afoot. He leapt playfully from side to 
side, made little rushes to nip at Dewi’s trousers, and 
once spun head over heels. This terrified Dewi, who 
knew he must send him packing or see him shot. He now 
grabbed him by the scruff to drag him, but this suited 
Ilwynog bach very nicely, and he scratched his neck 
vigorously on Dewi’s forearm. Even when the grip 
tightened till he yelped, to show that no offence was 
taken where none was meant he fawned and flattered 
his master. Dewi’s mouth began to make little bubbles, 
his hat fell off, and squire and keeper felt their necks 
a-crawl as he looked in their direction and then, horribly, 
kicked Ilwynog bach in the head. Davies flinched, and 
“For God’s sake!” cried the Major, for Dewi was 
running after the fox, kicking at him, the victim slow to 
take the hint. He was shouting and slobbering, half in 
Welsh, and the Major put his pipe away. In Dewi he 
had vision enough to see himself, his family, all humanity 
—naked of pretence, stripped of the solemn plausibilities 
—and he didn’t think much of the view. ‘‘ We can’t 
have it !”’ he cried shrilly. “ Davies, stop him!” They 
caught at Dewi’s arms, held him, but he went on sobbing 
and cursing the fox, to drive him farther off. 

“Call him back, man!” shouted Downing, his 
stomach cold. “Call him back. Keep the blasted 
fox, if you must !” 

But Dewi could think only of death for llwynog bach. 
The brute was now thirty yards off, watching them over 
his shoulder, no surprise on his face, but a devilish 
contempt. When the Major called to him, he stood alert 
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for a moment or two, and then trotted slowly away. 
They released Dewi’s arms, who at once snatched up a 
stone and threw it. It went near, but missed. And 
now, while Dewi sobbed and cursed and fumbled on 
the ground for missiles, and the other two stood sick 
and humiliated, the fox set off at an easy run towards 
the crest of the next slope. Every thirty or forty yards 
he stopped and looked back at them, delicately and with 
apparent calm. The last time he halted was right on the 
brow, and it seemed to both Davies and the Major that 
he nodded slowly at them, as though at last he had their 
measure. Then he slipped from sight. 

“* Anyway, he’s gone,”’ said Davies. 

The Major scowled at him. “ I'll follow his example. 
You coming ?”’ 

Davies looked towards Dewi, crouched on the ground. 
“Come on, Dewi,’ he wheedled. ‘ Ride in the nice 
motor car.” 

“He can ride in front with me,’ 
speaking to the mountains in general. 

“‘ Nice motor car,” said Davies unctuously. ‘‘ Poop- 


reve) ! 33 
; Dewi shook his head. ‘“‘ Then you can damn well 
walk !”’ shouted the Major, sick to death of the whole 
business, and started off downhill. Davies, after a 
pause, followed him. But at the car he said he thought 
he’d better go back. “If you hadn’t been such a fool 
as to give him the fox...” snarled the Major, though 
he’d been told a dozen times how Dewi stole it. “I’m 
off !’? He could have free-wheeled down, but revved 
the-engine till you’d think she’d burst. “ Go, you—,” 
muttered Davies, and climbed none so lightly back up 
the slope. On the next crest Dewi beat the turf with 


> 


said the Major, 
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his hands and cried his heart out for llwynog bach. 
“ You — you,” said Davies, and sent a prayer down the 
valley. He sat down where he was, to wait. 

The news, but not the details, went the rounds. Those 
with hens stolen or hens to steal said all was for the best, 
yet even they felt sorry for the silent Dewi who cleared 
the Llanvihangel rain-channels. The ingratiating smile, 
the foolish good temper were gone: the hecking walk 
and restless eyes remained. A small point—he had 
burned the Major’s fishing hat. Some tried to stand him 
a drink or give him a hand-out of good food, but he 
never entered the Horse’s Head, whatever the bait. 
He confided in no one, not even Myfanwy. They were 
all against him, he knew that now. Llwynog bach was 
his only friend, and he’d kicked Ilwynog bach and 
driven him away. Folk began to tap their foreheads and 
pull faces. Billy Stop-tap gave him three months. 

—Then he began to perk up. And suddenly he was 
his old self, more or less. ‘‘ Damn fool,” they said, ‘“‘ how 
could he remember anything from one week’s end to 
another?” They reproached themselves for wasting 
sympathy on a crackpot. 

But Davies had a theory he was keeping to himself. 
Not even his wife shared it—and there wasn’t much in 
twenty-two years she hadn’t screwed out of him. He 
did a bit of spying on Dewi, to begin with, and then a 
bit of thinking. The result was that in October, two 
days before full hunters’ moon, he got the groom to run 
him up to Creigiau on his motor bike and then take 
himself home. It was on the cold side, and he had a 
longish wait before he saw what he was looking for. 
A shapeless, shambling man was coming up the road, 
and then climbing the bank. He passed Davies within 
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twenty yards and went on to the second crest. There 
Davies heard him whistling the twisty little tune Morri 
Lloyd used to whistle before he bought it with the 
Welch at Givenchy. In a minute or two a fox appeared, 
a regular dandy he was, and came snakily forward. 
“ Llwynog bach!” he heard Dewi call. “Oh my 
lovely little boy, mun!” The brute ran forward, right 
into Dewi’s embrace. Then he brought a paper package 
from his pocket and held it out to the fox, who carried 
it some feet away and settled down to eat, Dewi mean- 
time talking to him likea Dutch uncle. The meal ended, 
Dewi started to walk. The fox stayed for a last lick at 
the paper, but Dewi gave a sharp whistle, whereon he 
ran after him. Warily, Davies went to the second crest 
and peeped over. Tracks ran black through the dew, 
and some way off he could make out Dewi lying on his 
back, waving his arms all shapes, while Ilwynog bach 
circled deliriously or mock-worried his ragged sleeves. 
The keeper’s face split on an oath and a grin, but he was 
concerned lest the fox get wind of him, so he slid back, 
stood up, and started on the long walk home. 

It was about a week later the master of Llluest told 
him he’d heard all was well with the dafty down the road. 
‘* So everything was for the best, as I thought all along.” 
He had shaken the black dog off his back by this time. 
“ Well, it’s the old proverb come true, Davies: Where 
there’s no sense, there’s no feeling.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Davies. He couldn’t 
very well say less. 

And, since a job’s a job these days, he couldn’t very 


well say more. 
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FEW PEOPLE REALIZE that Switzerland enjoyed a rich, 
if minor, period of artistic development throughout 
most of the eighteenth century. Swiss writers contri- 
buted to Diderot’s famous Encyclopedia, some of the 
“best sellers’ of the time and one of the most widely 
known of children’s books, the Swiss Family Robinson, 
won an international reputation. It is the more dis- 
appointing that so little is known of the early life of the 
Swiss painter, Grimm, for, from the meagre notes that 
have survived he must have been in touch, through 
Haller and through Zimmermann with the interesting 
literary and artistic groups then working in Bern, 
Ziirich, and Lausanne. 

Grimm was born at Burgdorf near Berne in 1733. 
Although his uncle was a painter he seems to have met 
with much opposition from his family before he was 
able to follow his desire and study art. In his youth he 
wrote a number of verses, some of which were published 
but little else is recorded of him until he left, first for 
France in 1762 and eventually for England, in 1768. He 
remained in this country until his death in 1794, leaving 
a request that all his letters and diaries should be 
burned. 

Much of his work was done in water-colour and he 
seems to have roamed over most parts of England and 
Wales, drawing not only the landscapes, but the customs 
of the day. Some of the illustrations are of great interest, 
not to the artist only, but to the historian ; among these 
may be mentioned the Woad Mill, the camp outside the 
British Museum, Rousseau’s house at Motiers and some 
of the views of London at that period. In 1776 White 
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invited him to Selbourne where he completed a number 
of drawings. 

It must have been a temptation to include as many of 
his pictures as possible in this book for he is not well- 
known except to those who specialize in the period, but 
it would have been wiser possibly to have chosen fewer 
and to have given these greater space. Altogether, it is 
a volume of great interest to artists and to the many 
English lovers of Switzerland. 
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THE cCoRE OF this collection of twenty-two essays con- 

sists of a double essay on Eighteenth-Century Poetic 

Diction and another on Alexander Pope. Mr. Tillotson 

has succeeded in his claim to have let a fresher air into 

the temple, and is also correct in admitting inadequacy. 

His treatment of Robert Herryson, excellent in itself, is 

slightly spoiled by his decision to remain in the tradition 

of Johnson and Arnold. Perhaps it is better not to 
insist that Robert Burns was an eighteenth-century poet, 

Mr. Tillotson might feel compelled to mention “‘ Scotch 

drink’. William Blake, “who uses almost none of 

the diction,” is mentioned twice as an eighteenth-century 
poet, and is otherwise not considered. 

We have no right to insist that Blake and Burns be 
included in a miscellaneous collection of essays, but have 
the right to point out that a definition of “ eighteenth 
century ” which includes Blake as a revolutionary poet, 
must also include him when Mr. Tillotson defines the 
meaning of “eighteenth century”’. Simultaneously, he 
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includes and excludes Blake by using this term in two 
senses, without being conscious of contradiction. Dis- 
cussing Wordsworth’s poet, who is a “ man speaking 
to men”’, the author defines late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century “‘ man” as “ the poet in his capacity 
as member of a civilized society’’, and “ men” as “ the 
other members of that closed society who resembled 
him in all but poetic gifts’. The heroic couplet was 
‘a metre for educated people”’,.an education which is 
later defined as “ liberal’. The terms are too loose. 
If, instead of the italicized words, he had used “ class ”’ 
the anomalous position of Burns as a peasant poet, and 
the unorthodox education of Blake would have fallen 
into place in a more comprehensive definition of 
“eighteenth century”. Also, Lyrical Ballads—the 
noun is significant—at the end of the century, would be 
recognized to be at least as traditional as Pope’s couplet 
and diction. There are not two eighteenth centuries, 
but two aspects of one. This approach also would have 
given added sharpness to the excellent essays on William 
Morris. 

Perhaps this review is also a fundamental criticism of 
Mr. Tillotson’s theory of literary criticism as 
physiognomy—even Ophelia is double-faced—the best 
example of which is Euzabethan Decoration, but the space 
taken to outline what has not been done leaves little room 
to express appreciation of his achievements. The quality 
of these essays both as scholarship and criticism, is high, 
and in half-a-~dozen essays very high. He uses words 
imaginatively. The most significant thing one can say 
about the book is that poets would add to their technical 
resources by a careful study of some of these essays. 

Wm. MONTGOMERIE 


